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FAMINE & FEAST 
Prospective Personnel Needs in the Humanities 
and the Social Sciences 


By J. F. WELLEMEYER, JR. 


URING the past two or three years higher education administrators 
have devoted much of their concern to problems of finance and enroll- 
ment. The post-war bulge in college and university enrollments was begin- 
ning to contract, the Korean war broke out, and national military manpower 
policies threatened to aggravate the expected decline in enrollments. At the 
same time those institutions which depended heavily on returns from in- 
vested funds found their income less and less adequate because of advancing 
inflation. 

The psychological nadir of college and university administrators was ex- 
perienced during the winter of 1950-51, when dire predictions concerning the 
immediate future of American higher educational institutions were made 
freely by many educational leaders. As is often the case, developments did not 
bear out these predictions, and nearly all administrators are now taking a 
much calmer view. There may indeed be some danger that the possibilities 
of difficulty during the next year or so are being underestimated. Military 
manpower requirements still continue, and the manpower pool available to 
the Selective Service system has continued to shrink, which will call for a 
much heavier withdrawal of freshmen and sophomores during the coming 
year. Many administrators have been heartened by substantial increases in 
freshman enrollments in the fall of this year. To the extent that the increase 
resulted from factors connected with national military manpower policies, 
we cannot look forward to a repetition of the same pressure patterns on 
prospective students next year. Moreover, it is certain that national military 
manpower policies in relation to higher education will be reexamined, and 
we may expect that at least some of the existing rules of the road will be 
changed. How extensive these changes will be is still open to question. 

Despite these remaining possibilities of difficulty, it is heartening to note 
that some educators have begun to consider anew the implications for higher 
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education of trends in the birthrate. Students entering college in 1952 at age 
18 were born in 1934. In that year only 2,168,000 births were recorded in the 
continental United States. That number rose slowly, until in 1940, 2,360,000 
births were recorded. Those born in 1940 will enter the colleges and univer- 
sities in 1958. The high point of the post-war period occurred in 1947, when 
3,700,000 births were recorded. These children will begin to enter college in 
1965. 

These trends have been analysed in much more detail by Oxtoby, Mugge 
and Wolfle (School and Society, Oct. 11, 1952, “Enrollment and Graduation 
Trends: From Grade School to Ph.D.”), who point out that freshman year 
enrollments, estimated on a long-term basis without accounting for short-run 
variations arising from changing military manpower commitments or large 
changes in economic conditions, will rise more rapidly than the crude birth- 
rate figures would indicate. They assume that the proportion of young people 
graduating from high school will continue to rise but that the proportion of 
high school graduates entering college will remain about the same. On this 
basis, the estimated freshman enrollments for 1960 are 49 percent higher than 
the estimate for 1952, and the 1965 estimate is for 861,000, an increase of 95 
percent. Actual enrollments in 1952 are considerably higher than the trend 
indicates. If this is a temporary situation and actual enrollments tend later to 
approximate the trend, the increase by 1960 will be somewhat less than 25 
percent, and by 1965, about 60 percent. 

This means, of course, that the American higher education establishment 
faces many problems, including such matters as shortage of facilities, inade- 
quate financing, the relative position of publicly financed and independently 
financed institutions, the place of the community college, and the like. But 
fundamentally the establishment must provide itself with adequate teaching 
staff. Increases in enrollments of the size noted will require comparable in- 
creases in staff. . 

It unfortunately takes longer to train a college teacher than it does to build 
a building. The question of recruiting adequate personnel for these increases 
should be occupying the attention of professional people everywhere. There 
has been considerable interest in the changing directions of higher education, 
particularly with respect to enlarging the role of “general” or “core” educa 
tional subjects. Along with this interest there has been a growing interest in 
improving our educational facilities for the study of cultures other than our 
own. These developments are greeted with enthusiasm by the ACLS, but it 
should be pointed out that the enlarged training of college and university 
teachers which will probably occur during the next few years will result ina 
professional cadre which will be with us for a long time. In some degree, the 
policies followed in training these new teachers will affect the pattern of 
higher education in the United States for many years. 
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Data now being assembled by the ACLS will permit, within the next few 
months, a fairly detailed examination of the nature of the present academic 
“labor force” in the humanities and the social sciences, from which it will be 
possible to plan for the forthcoming personnel recruitment and training 
problem. On the basis of approximate magnitudes, a brief overview of the 
problem may be undertaken now. 

Let us assume that there are about 50,000 humanists and social scientists 
employed on a full-time basis by American colleges and universities. Let us 
assume further, that faculty increases keep pace with enrollment increases and 
that a 25 percent increase is required by 1960, and a 75 percent increase by 
1965. If college and university teachers, having received their training, serve, 
on the average, 35 years, about 1400 new teachers will be needed each year for 
replacements. To meet the requirements for an expansion of 25 percent by 
1960, some 1500 additional new teachers need to be trained each year. This 
yields a total of some 2900 new teachers per year between now and 1960. The 
requirement for the ensuing quinquennium is much heavier. In addition to 
the 1400 needed for replacement, additional requirements for expansion should 
run to about 5000, or an annual training output of 6400 per year. 

On the supply side, we have no ready measures other than the annual pro- 
duction of Ph.D.’s. Whereas a number of college and university teachers do 
not have the doctorate, those without it, in these fields, are usually “appren- 
tices” who expect to obtain the degree eventually. To some extent, therefore, 
the number of earned doctorates may be taken as a measure of the new supply 
of academic manpower, in a very rough way. In the humanistic and social 
science fields considered here, the Office of Education reports (F.S.A., Office 
of Education Circular 333, Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 
Institutions) the award of 2057 degrees in 1950-51. This falls short, by nearly 
a third, of the number we should be producing each year to meet our require- 
ments by the end of the decade. Moreover, the 1950-51 figure is at or near the 
postwar peak; current non-statistical reports indicate declines in graduate 
school enrollments this year. There is no doubt that shortages of employment 
opportunities have been discouraging able graduate students during the past 
two years or so. 

What are the implications of this rather elementary and approximate arith- 
metic for college and university administrators? In the first instance, unless 
they want a repetition of the wild scramble for teaching staff which occurred 
after World War II, they should begin their planning for the forthcoming 
increase immediately. Expansion of facilities must be planned, of course, but 
the first requirement would seem to be the creation of conditions likely to 
encourage able students to enter a teaching career. To put the matter bluntly, 
students need to see that there are jobs for them on completion of their train- 
ing. If administrators would perform their own arithmetic, along the lines 
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indicated above, they could establish a staffing pattern for 1960, and work 
backward with a plan for reaching it by easy stages. Since our graduate school 
capacity is limited, they should plan to staff in advance, expecting to have a 
few years of light teaching loads while the new faculty members are serving 
their apprenticeships. By this kind of program, the immediate postwar crisis 
of the colleges need not be repeated, and we can avoid the crisis now being 
encountered in the elementary and secondary schools. The financial require- 
ments of this program are not considered here except that the writer believes 
that the American higher educational system will find ways to meet its prob- 
lems if they are recognized in time. We have, in a sense, a social commitment 
to provide college training to individuals who can benefit by it. We must find 
ways to do it. 

It should be emphasized that the 1965 estimates used here do not represent 
an end to our problems. Although the birth rate has declined slightly since 
1947, the actual number of births in 1951 was slightly higher than the 1947 
figure. The record for the first eight months of 1952 indicate that the total 
for this year will approximate that of 1951. Totals for 1948, ’49 and ’50 were 
only slightly lower. 

(Note: As indicated, the figures used above are approximate, and will be 
refined during coming months. The author believes the magnitudes and 
relationships will eventually be found to be approximately correct. The rea- 


son for publishing them at this time is to encourage the earliest possible think- 
ing along these lines by colleges and universities. Data to be published subse- 
quently will provide details for major professional fields in the humanities and 
social sciences as well as for the broad area used above.) 


STATUS OF THE NATIONAL REGISTRATION PROJECT 


One of the principal sources of data needed to provide detailed manpower 
analyses of requirements in humanistic and social science fields is the Na- 
tional Registration project of the American Council of Learned Societies. 
The collection of information under this project is now nearing completion. 
On October 15, 26,000 schedules had been received, processed, and sent to the 
clerical unit of the Bureau of Labor Statistics which is doing the statistical 
coding. Our contract for this work expires on November 30. All mailings have 
now been completed. Altogether we will receive about another thousand or 
so schedules. 

The return from the inquiry, which will run to about fifty per cent, is 
somewhat disappointing in terms of our earlier hopes. We may take comfort, 
however, in the fact that we are canvassing most of these fields for the first 
time. Curiously enough, returns seem to be better, in surveys of this kind, 
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from groups who have been badgered before. We are told that some of the 
engineering groups, who have been filling out forms steadily for at least a 
decade, can now be relied upon for a return of eighty per cent. Certain it is, 
that many of our registrants and prospective registrants gave evidence of con- 
siderable soul-searching before sending in the questionnaires. Moreover, being 
humanists, they did not hesitate to take pen in hand. We had a large volume 
of correspondence in connection with the project, and made an effort to give 
a reasoned answer in response to all reasoned comments. In many cases we 
were able to use “prototype” letters, since a good many of the comments fol- 
lowed certain patterns. 

A small but heartwarming group of respondents took the trouble to write 
letters of praise. These came mostly from social scientists who were probably 
surprised to find a perfectly respectable statistical form emanating from the 
ACLS. In a number of cases, young men on active duty with the armed forces 
seemed_glad to be remembered professionally, and these included a number 
of humanists. 

In all, we have dealt with twenty-two different societies in connection with 
the registration and have used thirteen different checklists. Our relations with 
these societies have been very good, and in only one or two instances have any 
difficulties developed. In all cases we were able to obtain the official blessing 
of the secretary or other society official. In all cases one of the relevant societies 
took responsibility for the checklist that was used. 

Do we have enough information to meet the needs of our program of 
analysis? There is probably enough information in nearly every case to be 
able to say something useful about the characteristics of these specialists. 
There may be some question in connection with some of the smaller groups. 
We did not expect in any case to be able to give definitive statements; this is 
an area in which we have very little information about the nature of the 
statistical universe involved. Every additional percentage point of coverage 
would make us feel more confident about our data. If we had an eighty per- 
cent return we could speak very confidently. With the return we have, our 
conclusions will have to be quite tentative. 
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ACLS Testifies on the Visa Problems 


In response to an expression of concern by the Council at its annual meet- 
ing in January 1952, the Board of Directors of the ACLS appointed, some 
months ago, an ad hoc committee to “study the regulations and practices gov- 
erning the granting of passports and visas insofar as they affect the inter- 
national movements of scholars and scientists.” The chairman of this com- 
mittee is Sidney Painter, Professor of History at Johns Hopkins University, 
a member and officer of the ACLS Board of Directors. The committee has 
but one other member, Edward Dumbauld, Attorney at Law of Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, former special assistant to the Attorney General of the United 
States, and Secretary of the American Society of International Law. 

The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization was es- 
tablished by an executive order on September 4, 1952. The Congress had 
previously passed, over the President’s veto, Public Law 414 82nd Congress, 
commonly known as the “McCarran Act.” The Congress had also refused to 
act on a suggestion that such a commission be set up by the Congress to ex- 
amine the immigration and naturalization laws to determine “the ways in 
which they can be brought into line with our national ideals and with our 
foreign policy.” The main objectives of the President’s Commission naturally 
deal with the general policy regarding immigrant aliens seeking to establish 
permanent residence in the United States. The Commission did, however, 
express interest in problems being encountered by various groups of non- 
immigrant aliens, including scholars and scientists wishing to visit the United 
States for professional purposes. The Commission has held hearings at major 
centers throughout the United States and conducted its final public sessions 
in Washington, D. C., October 27-29. 

In response to the Commission’s invitation the statement reproduced 
below was prepared by Mr. Painter with the assistance of Mr. Dumbauld and 
presented before the Commission, at the direction of the Board of Directors 
of the ACLS, on October 27. Other testimony regarding the problems of 
scholars and scientists was presented on that date by Howard A. Meyerhoff, 
Administrative Secretary of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and by Alan T. Waterman, Director, National Science Founda- 
tion. 

Having completed its hearings, the Commission is now digesting the in- 
formation received and will report to the President prior to January 1, 1953- 
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A report of the recommendations, and possibly of the hearings as well, will 
be published. 

The ACLS committee will continue to follow developments in this connec- 
tion and would be glad to hear of specific cases of scholars having difficulty 
with either passports or visas. Such information should be sent to Mr. Painter 
or Mr. Dumbauld. 

The text of the committee’s statement before the Commission follows: 


The American Council of Learned Societies and its constituent societies are 
vitally interested in anything which affects the international interchange of 
scholarly publications and personnel insofar as it concerns the development of 
their respective fields of scholarship. In every field of scholarship in the humanities 
and social sciences the advancement of knowledge and the promotion of research 
activities are dependent upon contributions made in many countries. For example, 
in the field of Biblical studies we depend heavily on the scholars in the University 
of Jerusalem who are close to the source of new materials. Besides this routine 
day-to-day interest in the effective functioning of international interchange, the 
ACLS and its constituent societies support the general policy of international in- 
tellectual cooperation which they share with other groups of our citizens in the 
development of a peaceful and friendly free world. This policy has now received 
legislative formulation as a national policy of our government by several acts of 
Congress. 

In passing the Fulbright Act, the Congress of the United States clearly ex- 
pressed its belief that the exchange of scholars between this country and others 
served the interests of the United States. Congress has confirmed its acceptance of 
this point of view by generous appropriations to carry out the Fulbright program, 
both by setting up agencies to administer it and by supplying supplementary 
funds. 

Moreover, Congress in the Educational Exchange Act of January 27, 1948 
made provision for interchange between the United States and other countries of 
students, professors, and leaders in fields of specialized knowledge or skill. In 
that Act Congress also provided for the establishment of the United States Ad- 
visory Commission on Educational Exchange to be appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. This Commission consists of five 
members, not more than three of whom may be of the same political party. Dis- 
tinguished educators, including President Harold W. Dodds of Princeton Uni- 
versity, have served on that Commission. Thus Congress has made clear that it 
regards the international exchange of scholars as a valuable contribution to the 
public interest. 

This policy established by Congress has received strong support from all those 
who are interested in the advance of scholarship and the promotion of intellectual 
cooperation both here and abroad. The various foundations and institutions of 
higher education have brought foreign scholars to America and facilitated foreign 
travel and study for the scholars of the United States. The personnel of founda- 
tions and universities have devoted a large amount of time and energy to adminis- 
tering this international exchange of scholars. In short, it seems clear that the 
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exchange of scholars is an important part of the policy of the United States, and a 
large amount of both public and private funds have been devoted to it. Anything 
that interferes with the effectiveness of this exchange should be a cause of grave 
concern to the country. 

The American Council of Learned Societies is one of the organizations that 
has taken an active part in encouraging the international exchange of scholars. 
The learned societies that compose it have a vital interest in the exchange of ideas 
and knowledge between the scholars of the United States and those of other lands. 
They also value the effect of this exchange on international amity and under- 
standing. The Directors of the Council have for some time been disturbed by 
reports that the policy of the United States in issuing visas and the administration 
of this policy have done much to nullify the effectiveness of the program. In its 
spring meeting the Board of Directors appointed a committee to investigate this 
situation and to recommend action if it seemed desirable and feasible. 

The Directors of the Council are not as yet in a position to present statistics or 
to attempt to assess the causes of the situation, but there is ample evidence of its 
seriousness. Foreign scholars invited to come to the United States are subjected to 
extensive and humiliating inquisitions and incredibly formidable questionnaires. 
This alone does much to prejudice them against the United States. But far more 
serious are the delays involved before the visa is received. In many cases the visa 
has come so late that the opportunity to visit the United States no longer exists. 

These annoyances and long delays both hamper the arrangement of exchanges 
and create bad feeling instead of good. And this affects far more than the indi- 
vidual scholar concerned. Reports of these annoyances and delays spread rapidly 
and the reputation of the United States is gravely injured. In England at least 
there is a serious question whether the damage done by reports of the humiliations 
inflicted on scholars planning to visit the United States has not overbalanced the 
good effects of the exchanges made. 

The Council is fully aware of the difficulties involved in enforcing the immigra- 
tion acts passed by Congress. It has only one suggestion to make. Scholars are as 
a rule well known to their colleagues and their opinions and activities are rarely 
secret. Most of them are attached to institutions of learning. Might not a statement 
from a university or research institution be accepted prima facie as adequate evi- 
dence of a scholar’s suitability for admission to this country on a non-immigrant 
basis. 

Moreover, in view of the fact that visiting scholars are not numerous in com- 
parison with the traveling public generally and are usually coming to the United 
States to attend a particular conference or school term, which has fixed and definite 
dates, it seems that possibly an expedited procedure for handling these cases could 
be established, if the consular authorities were appropriately instructed by the 
Department of State regarding the importance of promoting the congressional 
policy regarding educational exchange. They should also be informed of the pos- 
sible detrimental effects to international good will which might be produced by 
failure to handle these applications promptly. On account of the status of the 
parties concerned, these consequences in such cases would be out of proportion to 
the number of persons affected. 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Session 
of the 
Union Academuique Internationale 


By WALDO G. LELAND 


The twenty-sixth annual session of the Union Academique Internationale 
was held in Brussels at the Palais des Académies from June 17-21, 1952. The 
ACLS was represented by Waldo G. Leland, Director Emeritus, former mem- 
ber of the UAI and its president from 1938 to 1946, and Mortimer Graves, 
Administrative Secretary, who served as deputy for Mr. Odegaard, then 
Executive Director of the ACLS. 

Twelve countries were represented in the sessions: Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, the United States, and Yugoslavia. Of these Germany and Japan 
were represented for the first time since 1939. Switzerland was represented by 
“observers” pending its formal admission to the Union, which was accorded 
during this session. Norway and Finland had named delegates who were 
unable to attend, while Austria, Spain, and Greece were unable to send dele- 
gates. The respective situations of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ro- 
mania, and China (admitted in 1939) vis-a-vis the UAI remain obscure. 

Application was received from the Fouad I Academy of the Arabic Lan- 
guage of Egypt for admission to the UAI, to which reply was made as fol- 
lows: (1) the UAI welcomes the valued cooperation of Egyptian scholarship; 
(2) it is suggested that the Fouad I Academy should undertake to form a 
group or federation of Egyptian learned bodies devoted to the disciplines of 
the UAI, which should collectively represent Egyptian scholarship in the 
Union, as has been done in numerous other countries; (3) pending the forma- 
tion of such a group, the UAI will admit delegates of the Fouad I Academy 
to its session as observers. 

The uominal membership of the UAI is at present 23 countries (24 if 
Egypt shall be admitted) as compared with the 60 nations of UNESCO, but 
representation in the UAT is on the basis of national learned bodies, not of 
governments. There are important gaps in the list of members of the UAI. 
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No American countries south of the United States are represented, nor are 
any countries of the British Commonwealth, except the United Kingdom and 
Canada, nor any countries of the Near, Middle, and Far East except Japan, 
China, and, tentatively, Egypt. 

This situation was not discussed in the sessions, but it should be carefully 
considered, and it would be appropriate for the ACLS, perhaps with the sup- 
port of the academies of other countries, to make constructive recommenda- 
tions to the UAT in its next sessions. 

It should be noted that representation in the UAI is complicated, especially 
for the more distant countries, by the expense of sending delegates to Brussels. 
Several of the countries have even found it impossible to pay their annual 
dues, now 10,000 Belgian francs or $200. Consideration might be given to the 
feasibility of raising an international temporary (three or five years) fund 
for the assistance of those countries who cannot pay the expenses of their 
delegates, or who can pay only part of them. It should be noted that UNESCO 
funds have been made available to other organizations, e.g., the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences, for expenses of travel of members of the 
Governing Board attending its meetings. 

Relations with UNESCO In the UNESCO secretariat in Paris the hu- 
manities, instead of constituting a separate department under an Assistant 
Director and having a separate chapter in the budget, as is the case for the 
sciences and the social sciences, are located in the department of Cultural 
Activities, which include also such fields as the arts, libraries, museums, etc. 

Since UNESCO utilizes the advice and services of a large number of non- 
governmental organizations in carrying out its program, it has entered into 
formal relationships with the latter, mainly through major ccuncils, such as 
the International Council of Scientific Unions. In the case of the humanities a 
federation or council of at first six, now thirteen, principal organizations has 
been formed, which has the title Conseil International de la Philosophie et 
des Sciences Humaines (CIPSH). This Council meets in an assembly, and 
is managed by a Standing Committee, which in turn names a Bureau. The 
UAI, by reason of its broad interests, has four members (of whom Mr. Ode- 
gaard is one) in the Standing Committee, the other, more specialized con- 
stituents having one each. 

CIPSH receives an appropriation of approximately $100,000 from 
UNESCO, which is employed for its secretarial expenses, the expenses of 
its Bureau, Standing Committee, and Assembly, for special Council activities, 
and for subventions to the projects of its constituent bodies. The growth of 
CIPSH has greatly increased the expense of its meetings, which in turn has 
decreased the amount available for subventions to projects. It was recom- 
mended by the representatives of the UAI that the size of the Standing Com- 
mittee be limited to twelve, including the Bureau, and of the Assembly to 
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twelve members, and that the size of the Assembly be reduced to one dele- 
gate from each constituent organization, provided, however, that the UAI 
should have four delegates in the Standing Committee and a number of dele- 
gates in the Assembly equal to two-fifths of the total number of delegates. 

There was discussion of the relatively disadvantageous place of the hu- 
manities in the organization of the UAI, and it was agreed that the UAI 
should request representation also in the Social Science Council about to be 
set up by UNESCO. 

It was agreed to request subventions from CIPSH as follows for 1953- 
1954: 


Corpus of Ancient Vases $2,400 
Dictionary of Mediaeval Latin 4,000 
Concordance of Muslim Tradition 2,000 
Dictionary of International Law 2,000 
Corpus of Mediaeval Philosophy 500 

~ Catalogue of Alchemical Manuscripts 500 
$11,400 


In the event of a threatened reduction of $1,000, the two last awards listed are 
to be deleted. 

Projects Detailed reports of progress of each of the projects sponsored by 
the UAI, as considered by the respective committees to which the delegates 
assigned themselves, are published in the Compte Rendu of the sessions, a 
limited number of copies of which are available from the Executive Offices of 
the ACLS. Participation by the ACLS has been limited to the following 
projects: 


Corpus of Ancient Vases. The Archaeological Institute of America has under- 
taken responsibility for American cooperation in this undertaking, and has nearly 
completed the second fascicle of the Metropolitan Museum, edited by Miss Gisela 
Richter, which will be the eleventh fascicle of vases in American depositories to 
be contributed to the series. 

Corpus of Mediaeval Philosophy. The Mediaeval Academy of America reported 
substantial progress on its edition of the Commentaries of Averroes on Aristotle 
which will constitute the chief American contribution to the project after Msgr. 
Lacombe’s catalogue of Aristotelian manuscripts and commentaries in the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale. 

Codices Latini Antiquiores. This project is carried on by E. A. Lowe, under 
the responsibility of the ACLS, with the advice of an international committee of 
the UAI. Volume VI, containing the pre-Carolingian manuscripts in French li- 
braries, other than the Bibliothéque Nationale, will be issued in 1952, while 
Volume VII, in preparation, will include the manuscripts of the Swiss libraries. 

Concordance of the Muslim Tradition. The ACLS has not had a working part 
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in this project, but Charles C. Torrey, recently of Yale University, has represented 
American Arabists in an international advisory c nmittee. As a result of the 
death of several participants, the direction of the ‘roject is being reorganized. 
Seventeen fascicles have thus far appeared, and an eighteenth is in press. 

Encyclopedia of Islam. The sponsorship of the UAI has been accorded to the 
preparation of a second edition of this work, to which the ACLS is making a 
subvention of $5,000. 

Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae. This project, under the general direction of 
the Danish Academy, has had the cooperation of Mrs. Silva Lake, on behalf of 
the ACLS, while two volumes have been published by the American Institute of 
Byzantine Studies: Eastern Elements in Western Chant, by Egon Wellesz, and 
Twenty Canons of the Trinity Hirmologium, by H. J. W. Tillyard. 

Catalogue of Mediaeval and Renaissance Translations and Commentaries. This 
project, organized and carried on by the American group, is sponsored by the 
UAI through the appointment of an international advisory committee. 

Assyrian Dictionaries. Two of these are in course of preparation: a major work 
at the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, and a lesser work for 
students at Gottingen. 

Dictionary of Mediaeval Latin. This project has been referred to the Mediaeval 
Academy of America, and it would be desirable for a decision to be reached jointly 
by the ACLS and the Mediaeval Academy as to whether American collaboration, 
which was very active in the early years of the project, should be resumed. To 
reach this decision, a history of the project and of the difficulties it has encountered 
should be prepared, in order that the prospects of its success may be estimated. 


Historical Review of the Projects of the UAI at the Suggestion of Mr. 
Odegaard In the session of 1951 it was agreed that a historical review of each 
project of the UAI should be prepared. This has not been done, partly be- 
cause it is not always clear who serves, in fact if not in name, as director of 
the several enterprises. It is clear that a history of the projects would be of 
the greatest service in planning their continuation and is now indispensable 
for planning the long-term program of the UAI. 

Finances The Audit Committee presented a careful report with recom- 
mendations as to future presentation of the budget and accounts of receipts 
and expenditures in such a way as to make them more intelligible and also 
more detailed. The Committee also recommended that the fiscal year be 
changed to end on April 30 instead of on December 31 in order that the ac- 
counts might be more up-to-date at the time of the annual sessions. 

The accounts for 1951 showed a favorable balance of 85,689 Belgian francs 
($1,713), but this would be diminished by expenses incurred late in December, 
which had not been paid. Arrears in dues, in many cases not recoverable, 
amounted at the end of 1951 to $150,000 Belgian francs ($3,000). 

Although the administration of the funds of the UAI is performed by the 
Belgian Academy, it would be appropriate for the UAI to maintain a standing 
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committee on finance for the purpose of advising with regard to the accounts 
and especially of seeking additional financial assistance. 

Officers (1952-1953) For 1952-1953 the officers of the UAI are as follows: 
President, G. Lugli (Italy); Vice-Presidents, J. Basdevant (France) and 
A. W. Bijvanck (Netherlands) ; Secretary, R. A. B. Mynors (Great Britain) ; 
Adjunct Secretaries, Charles E. Odegaard (U.S.A.) and Carsten Hgeg (Den- 
mark). Victor Tourneur, Perpetual Secretary of the Belgian Academy, con- 
tinues to serve as Administrative Secretary, but his term in the Academy will 
expire at the end of 1952. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ACLS 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the ACLS is to be held at the West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, New York, on January 21, 22, and 23, 1953. 
Preliminary plans for the sessions indicate that they will differ sharply from 
those held in previous years. Members of the Council and the Conference of 
Secretaries, which has agreed to participate, will be divided into four or five 
groups for an extended discussion of what the American Council of Learned 
Societies believes the humanities to be, what their function in society is or 
should be, and what the ACLS proposes to do about it. Effort will be made 
to have each of these groups produce a statement of the results of its discus- 
sion, and these statements will be considered together in a final session of the 
joint meeting. 

This attempt to devise a platform for the ACLS should provide a chal- 
lenge to all humanists, whether or not they have been intimately connected 
with the work of the Council. It would be gratifying and extremely helpful 
if some of the readers of the Newsletter would give some thought to this 
subject and would commit some of this thinking to writing. The Executive 
Offices would be happy to present any ideas they receive for consideration 
at this important annual meeting. 


OUT OF CONTEXT 


The following paragraphs were written, after his return to the United 
States, by Russell Kirk, Advanced Graduate Fellow (1951-52), Assistant 
Professor in the Department of the History of Civilization at Michigan 
State College: 


[Mr. Kirk received his B.A. from Michigan State College (1940), his M.A. from 
Duke University (1941), and the degree of Doctor of Letters from St. Andrews (1952). 
His dissertation, to be published this year, was entitled The Conservatives’ Rout: An 
Account of Conservative Ideas from Burke to Santayana.] 
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For more than a year and a half I lived among the tidy and austere charms 
of the Kingdom of Fife, snug between Forth and Tay, where life still is 
hearty and civilized, despite its growing impoverishment and the smoky 
menace of the collieries in West Fife; and at the end of that time, the 
medieval University of St. Andrews, after its dreamy and abstracted fashion, 
conferred upon me the degree of doctor of letters. The university of Buchanan 
and Knox, of Montrose and Grahame of Claverhouse, of Andrew Lang and 
Sir D’Arcy Thomson, still holds by whatever is loftiest in the Scottish tra- 
dition of mind and character. The misty and haunted burgh upon the 
North Sea has resisted change with a dour persistence, and the University 
itself makes precious few concessions to modernity. Thus I became a slender 
link in the continuity which joins British civilization and society with the 
spreading bulk of American thought and power. My own particular literary 
and philosophical endeavor had been the delineation of a common tradition 
of conservative thought (transcending politics), extending from Burke and 
Adams to our present decade of troubles, which joins the British mind and 
the American mind in defiance of a century and three-quarters of political 
disunity. And the consequence of this experience upon my mind, upon every 
facet of my imagination, probably will exert an influence superior to any- 
thing I am likely to encounter in all the years ahead. 

Fife is a land of ruins; but few of them are in direct consequence of 
war. At St. Andrews, where I wrote away at my great fat book on conserva- 
tive thought, the old gray town is dominated by the broken gables and roof- 
less tower of the cathedral, which Knox despoiled and subsequent generations 
of Scots quarried at will; and the archbishops’ castle, too, where Cardinal 
Beaton was dirked and stifled four hundred years gone, is a shapeless wreck, 
its stones carried off to build the twisting pier below the cliffs and the high 
venerable houses of the stately town. Neglect and a ruthless utilitarianism 
have stripped Scotland of her monuments more dismayingly than any other 
European country. The process of decay is accelerated in this century. Rent- 
restrictions and taxation have unroofed a high proportion of the douce 
stone cottages and houses that stand in the windy streets of Scottish burghs: 
landlords flee from the Exchequer as if already we were down to the days 
of Diocletian. As for the castle and the country house—why, unless some 
drastic conservative policy arrests the current of society, this generation 
will behold the literal end of them. I have sat in the ruins of Largo House, 
where the gracious facade veils the abomination of desolation, the mansion 
having been unroofed last year after dry-rot had eaten it out; I have climbed 
the broken stair in Pitcorthie House, gutted behind its Ionic columns, for 
the proprietor had to surrender it to the housebreaker some months ago; 
I have descended to the Firth of Forth through the deserted garden of Culross 
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Abbey House, where the ogival turret-roofs are about to fall inward upon 
the seventeenth-century hall. This is the end of a magnificent society, which, 
whatever its faults, made splendid things and gallant men. 

Nothing in the modern world, I think, is better calculated to stir the 
imagination than an acquaintance of some intimacy with British society and 
the face of British civilization in this the grim hour of dissolution. And 
awakening of the poetic and social imagination is what our American mind 
requires more, perhaps, than it needs any amount of sober research and 
accumulation of detached facts. Of necessity, our American souls and minds 
develop upon the tableland of social equality and comparative economic 
mediocrity: and this monotony of the national prospect, though not unen- 
dowed with certain compensating benefits, inclines us perilously toward 
poverty of fancy and self-gratulatory complacency—what Santayana called 
“the running tide of our prosperity and triviality.” By the spectacle of the 
society from which once we derived our being, and from which we draw a 
part of our cultural energy still, undergoing a catastrophic transformation 
which literally in many places will not leave one stone upon another—a dis- 
integration of the old order far more profound than were the alterations 
effected by the Reformation or Industrial Revolution—any contemplative 
American must be impelled to think hard and long upon the enormous new 
moral and intellectual responsibilities that his nation will have to shoulder 
in the age that is dawning. 

“You have an ancient, powerful, richly-endowed Church, and perfect 
religious liberty,” Disraeli told the British peopie. “You have unbroken 
order and complete freedom. You have landed estates as large as the Romans’, 
combined with commercial enterprise such as Carthage and Venice united 
never equalled.” These phrases may occur to the mind of an American as 
he sits in the dining room of Kellie Castle, perhaps, looking away to the 
white bulk of the Bass Rock where the Forth pours out to sea (and where, 
in Catriona, David Balfour lay imprisoned, like Peden the Prophet before 
him). “And you must remember that this peculiar country, with these strong 
contrasts, is not governed by force; it is not governed by standing armies; it 
is governed by a most singular series of traditionary influences, which gener- 
ation after generation cherishes because it knows that they embalm custom 
and represent law.” Above one’s head, within the stout stone walls of Kellie, 
are the charming moulded-plaster ceilings that the first Earl of Kellie, James 
VI’s adherent, put there to celebrate his new dignity. “And these mighty 
creations are out of all proportion to the essential and indigenous elements 
and resources of the country. If you destroy that state of society, remember 
this—England cannot begin again.” Nearly ninety years have elapsed since 
Disraeli said these things, and now the sands of British traditionary life are 
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running out. If one wants to experience what Burke called “the unbought 
grace of life” at great houses like Kellie, where power and beauty and justice 
were compact, he must not wait beyond this decade. 

Fife, for all its caducity, has not yet given up the ghost of its ancient 
manner of life and its soft charm. Go to a house like Balcaskie, where the 
magnificent stone terraces are ornamented with the stiff Scottish seventeenth- 
century busts of the Caesars (which, as Beerbohm says of the similar twelve 
effigies at the Radcliffe Camera, American tourists mistake for the Twelve 
Apostles); go to a spreading estate like Durie, founded upon American 
and Indian fortunes, where children like Gozzoli cherubs play in a garden 
frequented by ancestral spectres; go to Earlshall, where the long paneled 
hall with its allegorical beasties and curious coats of arms is sheltered behind 
Renaissance turrets and gables, and where the shade of Bloody Bruce, the 
hard hater of Covenanters, snatches at your ankle on the stairs—go to such 
houses, and to the severe, chilly, serene old mansions of burghers in St. 
Andrews’ South Street, and to the red-pantiled cottages of the fisherfolk at 
Pittenweem or Crail or Anstruther, where television has not yet made an end 
to native character; and then you may perceive what some months among 
these people and these scenes will do to an American imagination. 

At a vast higgledy-piggledy place like Balcarres, the beautiful seat of the | 
premier earl on the Union roll, the shape of old ways, the ancient generosity 
and culture and high simplicity, much of the ancient outward grace and 
dignity, are maintained still, out of the stalwart endeavors of the Lindsays 
who keep it still and represent the culmination of a thousand years of Scottish 
civilization. In one drawing room you will see Romney’s portrait of Pitt 
as a boy, with his air of “My name is Ozymandias, king of kings”; in the 
next, Opie’s portrait of the aged Samuel Johnson, suffused with the vanity 
of human wishes; in the broad corridor, a whole museum of Italian primi- 
tives; in the library, one of the noblest collections of those rare and beautiful 
books which death-duties now are bestowing upon Swiss or American collec- 
tors. And still more impressive than the physical fabric and the lovely contents 
of a house like Balcarres are the attainments and disciplined character of the 
men and women who created, and do what they can to preserve, all this 
refinement of life. 

The country house is going; and so is the whole pattern of British con- 
tinuity. Visit a crofter’s but-and-ben in the Isle of Eigg, away west in the 
Hebrides, and you will find at work there, in the shadow of the volcanic 
Sgurr and the rumble of the Sound of Rum, the same disintegrating in- 
fluences that are bringing down the system of thought, of law, and of spirit 
which, transported across the Atlantic, endured a sea-change to make. the 
cement of American civilization. An American who loves his country ought 
to see, if he possibly can, what remains of the civilization that guided his own 
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society and his private character in ways infinitely subtle. Seeing this, probably 
he will be moved profoundly; and there may be set to work within him a 
spirit of dedication, a resolution that the chain of being which (as Burke 
knew) joins the dead, the living, and those yet unborn, shall not be severed 
utterly, if power of mind and will survive in American life. 


RECENT ACLS PUBLICATIONS 


Books and Periodicals in Western Languages Dealing with the Near and 
Middle East: A Selected and Annotated Bibliography with Special Em- 
phasis on Modern and Medieval Times, edited by Richard Ettinghausen. 
(Published by the Middle East Institute, 1830 Nineteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C.) 1952. 111 pp. $1.50. 


This bibliography was prepared under the direction of the ACLS Committee 
on Near Eastern Studies and was edited by Richard Ettinghausen of the Freer 
Gallery of Art. Forty-nine outstanding scholars cooperated in selecting and an- 
notating the 1,719 Western-language books, maps, and periodicals included. It 
was designed primarily for use in colleges and public libraries. The greatest 
portion of the entries represents the latest up-to-date publications, but older titles 
that contain important treatment of a subject have been included. 


A Guide to Iranian Area Study, by L. P. Elwell-Sutton. (Available from 
the ACLS.) 1952. 235 pp. $4.00 


This guide is a pioneering work in an imporant field. As Mr. Elwell-Sutton 
says in his introduction, “It is not so much that the idea of studying a country 
from all its aspects is a new one, as that until recently no attempt was made to 
do so systematically . . . The present book is an attempt to provide the student 
of Iran with a comprehensive guide to the avenues of study and research that lie 
before him.” 

There are chapters on such topics as general sources, geography, population 
and languages, social evolution, administrative and economic structures. Each 
chapter has been divided into two sections, the first giving a brief outline of its 
subject matter while the second discusses the most useful published sources of 
information. These are further listed in a full bibliography which, with a separate 
chronology, concludes the volume. Mr. Elwell-Sutton’s previous work has in- 
cluded Colloguial Persian, Modern Iran, and various articles in the Journal of the 
Royal Central Asian Society, and the Middle East Journal. 


A List of Published Translations from Chinese into English, French and 
German, Part I: Literature, exclusive of Poetry, compiled and edited by 
Martha Davidson. (Tentative edition available from the ACLS.) 1952. xxviii, 
179 pp. $2.50. 

This bibliography is the first part of a series planned to include Chinese publi- 
cations in all fields of the humanities and social sciences, a total accumulation of 
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15,000 entries made during a period of over fifteen years. The volume makes 
available a whole treasury of listed translations of every kind, in familiar languages, 
of material otherwise practically inaccessible. It lists novels, folk tales, stories, and 
plays, and identifies their sources, many of which are not in book form but have 
originally appeared in periodicals. The listing should provide both a tool for 
research and an introduction to the best in Chinese literature. 


THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
SUMMER SEMINAR IN NUMISMATICS 


The use of numismatics as a necessary auxiliary to research in history and 
other broad fields of study provided the theme for a Seminar in Numis- 
matics held at the Museum of the American Numismatic Society in New 
York in ten weeks from June 17 to August 23 of this past summer. The 
Seminar was attended by thirteen graduate students from eight universities. 

The program included background reading on coins, attendance at 
twenty-two conferences conducted by specialists in selected fields, prepara- 
tion of a paper on a topic of the student’s selection, and actual contact with 
the coinages related to that topic. About half of the conferences provided 
general information on coins; the other half were concerned with specific 
problems in ancient and mediaeval history and art toward the solution of 
which numismatics makes a definite contribution. 

Among those who contributed conferences were Alfred R. Bellinger of 
Yale University; Glanville Downey, Dumbarton Oaks, Harvard University; 
Albert M. Friend, Princeton University; Harald Ingholt, Yale University; 
George C. Miles, Curator of Islamic Coins, the American Numismatic 
Society; A. Carson Simpson, Vice-President of the American Numismatic 
Society; Lily Ross Taylor, Bryn Mawr College; William P. Wallace, Uni- 
versity of Toronto; and Louis C. West, Princeton University and President 
of the American Numismatic Society. 

During the final week each of the students conducted a conference on his 
own topic of investigation. It is expected that published papers will soon 
result from at least three of these topics. The fields of study represented by the 
students were Classics, 3; Ancient History, 4; Mediaeval History, 2; Oriental 
Languages, 2; Fine Arts, 2. 

The following students, each of whom received a grant-in-aid from the 
American Numismatic Society, were in attendance: Robert L. Benson, 
Princeton University; Eva Brann, Yale University; Dericksen M. Brinker- 
hoff, Harvard University; Theodore V. Buttrey, Jr., Princeton University; 
Norman F, Cantor, Princeton University; Robert W. Crawford, Princeton 
University; Jean Davison, Yale University; Brooks Emmons, Radcliffe 
College; Joachim Gaehde, New York University; Jonathan Gell, University 
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of Chicago; Roger Hornsby, Princeton University; John W. Snyder, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; E. Marie Spence, Bryn Mawr College. 

The Society will repeat the Seminar in 1953 and again offers grants- 
in-aid to students who will have completed at least one year’s graduate 
study by June in Classics, Archaeology, History, Economics, Art, or other 
humanistic fields. Applications will be accepted also from students on the 
post-graduate level who now hold college instructorships in the same fields. 
Each study grant will carry a stipend of $500. This offer is restricted to stu- 
dents enrolled in universities in the United States and Canada. Further 
information and application forms may be obtained from the office of the 
Society, Broadway between 155 and 156th Streets, New York 32, New York. 
Completed applications for the grants must be filed by March 1, 1953. 


NOTES 


The Newsletter is appreciative of comments from its readers. Mr. Strayer’s 
article, “Planning and the ACLS,” caused William A. Nitze* to write 
as follows: 


I recently enjoyed reading Noel Coward’s Relative Values, and there came 
vividly to my mind Professor Strayer’s remarks in your Summer Newsletter. Of 
course, Coward is dealing humorously with the survival of class-distinction in 
England, but permeating the play there is a standard of behavior which Santayana 
called “the genteel tradition,” and that had its roots in humanistic values. We 
are now living in a different world, and I doubt if Coward’s play would appeal 
to an American audience. 

At the same time, when humanistic studies were still distinguished from 
natural science (Geisteswissenschaften or Sciences morales versus Naturwissen- 
schaften or Sciences naturelles), the essence of the former was sought in man’s 
spiritual life as contrasted with the physical world without. Not that science has 
no value-judgments, but they are most frequently incidental to the exploration 
of fact—see Pascal, who was both a scientist and a humanist. Hence the notion 
of “values” inherent in the humanities; namely: taste, distinction, reason, 
prudence, probity, etc. Does not Nietzsche refer to “the transvaluation of values?” 
Terence’s Adelphoe deals with a value-judgment as such, independently of what 
any reader may add to or subtract from it. As Strayer admits, “men thought of 
the humanities as the best training for life because they widened the range of 
their experience and deepened their understanding of human behavior.” Why, 
then, “has this conviction vanished?” Not, I believe, “because we confine ourselves 
to technicalities” or that “the humanities are . . . still a little aristocratic,” but 


*Mr. Nitze, Emeritus Professor of Romance Languages at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, was Chairman of the Advisory Board of the ACLS from 1936-1943. 
More recently (1944-1951) he was Chairman of the Pacific Coast Committee for the 
Humanities. 
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mainly because we have yielded to mass pressure and materialistic aims and have 
forsaken spiritual ideals and the dictates of the inner or natural law (see Agar, 
A Profession of Faith, 1952). Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. Human 
nature, once revealed to itself, has the same capacities, by and large, as in the 
days of Pericles or Marcus Aurelius. And this applies to “ordinary men” as well 
as to aristocrats. 

What has happened is that we, humanists, have gone off on a tangent and 
sought relief on sociological byways. We should cultivate our own garden. No 
effort should be spared “to convince the world that the humanities are relevant 
and useful”—I agree. But the way to do this is to persuade “lawyers, government 
officials, labor and industry” by education and example that the spiritual “values” 
are the distinctive characteristic of man. I firmly believe that the ACLS should 
return to its appointed task of concentrating on the humanities for what they can 
contribute—through research and interpretation—to the enrichment of human 
life. In As You Like It (III, iv) Audrey asks about poetry: “Is it honest in deed 
and word? Is it a true thing?” Shakespeare’s works are an indestructible answer 
to this question of “value” for all of us, whether “ordinary” or aristocrat. If, 
for example, the Ruhr Festivals in Recklinghausen, a German mining town, 
attract attention because of their success in making “the working man familiar 
with the eternal intellectual values,” why does the ACLS waver in its faith? 
Professor Strayer’s remarks remind me of the Biblical prayer: Credo, Domine, 
Adjuva incredulitatem meam (Mark 9:24). 


The International Greek New Testament, a new edition of the manu- 
script evidence, is now being prepared conjointly by committees of scholars in 
the United States and Great Britain. The last successful attempt to produce 
such an edition was made more than eighty years ago by Constantine von 
Tischendorf. The new edition will use the evidence of newly discovered 
manuscripts, will correct the citation of previously known manuscripts, 
will, for the first time, adequately cite the evidence of the Greek Lectionary 
manuscripts, and will make full use of the evidence from the ancient versions 
and from the Church Father’s quotations from the New Testament. 

The British and American committees are cooperating in the preparation 
of the New Testament, each remaining completely autonomous and each 
being financed quite independently. Effective and efficient liaison is obtained 
through the work of the General Executive Committee of the project which 
is made up of the members of the American Executive Committee and the 
British Sub-committee. The American Committee was appointed by the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis and is working under the auspices 
of that organization. Its Executive Committee is composed of E. C. Colwell, 
chairman; A. P. Wikgren, vice-chairman; M. M. Parvis, secretary; K. W. 
Clark; B. M. Metzer; and Paul Shubert. 

The Rockefeller Foundation made an award to the Society of Biblical 
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Literature and Exegesis for the work of the American Committee, to cover 
part of the initial cost of planning and exploration, of providing stipends 
for the development of young scholars, and of purchasing photographic copies 
of manuscripts. In addition, the cost of American participation in this under- 
taking has been financed by the divinity schools of a number of educational 
institutions. 

The new edition of the International Greek New Testament will be pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press in eight volumes plus an additional 
volume of introductory material. The first volume to be published, the 
Gospel of Luke, will appear about 1955. The entire project should be com- 
pleted in about fifteen years. 

Inquiries for additional information should be addressed to the chairman 
of the American Editorial Board, Ernest C. Colwell, Emory University, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


In the article “The Author as His Own Compositor” in the May 1952 
issue of the Newsletter, Martin Joos looked forward to the compilation of a 
typewriter-composition stylebook which would be adequate to the unique 
needs of scholarly photo-offset publishing. We now have word that Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., Lithoprinters in Ann Arbor, Michigan—with a justifiable 
eye to business—has taken a step in this direction. In order to encourage an 
author to prepare his own copy for photography, Edwards Brothers will 
furnish a booklet of detailed typing instructions and ruled model paper, 
free of charge. 


Before Mr. Odegaard left the ACLS to take up his new post as Dean of the 
College of Literature, Science and the Arts at the University of Michigan, he 
contributed a chapter, “The Humanities,” to The Manual of Corporate 
Giving, issued by the National Planning Association (800 21st Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.). This publication was designed to present for the 
first time in readily accessible form a number of suggestions for use in 
planning business contributions under the five percent tax exemption 
privilege of the Internal Revenue Code. Recognizing that every corporation, 
large or small, makes some tax deductible gifts each year, the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the NPA, in releasing the book, stressed the 
need for assuring maximum benefits—to business givers, the recipients, and 
the nation generally—from this huge potential annual expenditure. 

The chapter prepared by Mr. Odegaard discusses the fields of knowledge 
and activity included in the humanities and presents three answers to the 
question “Why Should Business Support the Humanities?” (1) “Those 
corporations engaged directly in buying or selling abroad, in extractive or 
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manufacturing processes, or in selling services overseas, need on their staffs 
persons trained in a knowledge of foreign peoples. The better trained these 
persons are in the languages and cultures of the peoples with whom they 
must deal, the better the interests of America and American enterprise will 
be served. In addition, corporations operating abroad benefit greatly from 
consultation with a corps of experts in the humanities who can warn them 
ahead of time of the particular problems involved in dealing with people 
whose cultures differ from our own.” (2) “Another ... reason for supporting 
the humanities . . . has to do with the need for training and developing | 
executives whose outlook is not limited to one technical process or one 
product. In supporting research and training in the past, corporations have 
tended to concentrate attention on the specialized branches of science and 
technology related to their product. This is the natural result of a tendency 
to interpret the corporation primarily as a maker, processor, or distributor 
of a product. But the corporation is also an association of men functioning 
as a group for particular purposes. Hence, individual human beings are as 
important a part of this total process as the materials on which they work. ... 
The insights provided by the humanities are fundamental for the highest 
levels of responsibility in business and industry, for at those levels business 
leaders are more and more involved in relationships with men and farther 
removed from direct involvement in the technical handling of matter.” 
(3) “In addition to enlarging the breadth of view of men who provide the 
leadership of American business, the humanities have a great deal to do with | 
developing the ethics and morals of our society. They have a bearing on 
the character, on the standards of honesty and decency, of the men whom 
corporation executives employ, from whom they must buy, to whom they 
must sell, with whom they must be associated constantly in many different 
ways. The moral and ethical character of the American people basically 
conditions the social and political framework within which the corporation 
must operate, and is of the same fundamental importance to the corporation 
as the natural resources from which its product is made. .. . If we wish to 
increase the store of good men in our society, then one of the important 
practical ways to achieve this end is to encourage the development and 
use of the rich resources of the humanities.” 

The chapter does not limit the plea for corporation support of the humani- 
ties to the need for financial assistance alone, but extends it to include moral 
and intellectual aspects. “Concurrent with the giving of money, however, 
should be the extension of personal associations which will provide moral 
support for professional humanists. As intelligent laymen, business leaders 
can also add an important dimension to the considerations of these humanists, 
thus contributing to the development of better programs in the humanities.” 
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FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS 


This list, compiled with special emphasis on the humanities, omits prize 
contests, undergraduate scholarships, and graduate fellowships administered 
by graduate schools of specific universities. For more extended lists the 
reader is referred to university catalogues and to such references as Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships and Loans (Boston: Bellman Publishing Company), Your 
Opportunity (Milton, Mass.: Theodore S. Jones), and the UNESCO publi- 
cation, Study Abroad. While every attempt has been made to assure ac- 
curacy in these entries, some changes in detail may have escaped the attention 
of the editor. If this list is found to be helpful, it will be included in the 
Newsletter as an annual feature. Organizations administering these awards 
are being requested to bring any errors to our attention and to supply us 
regularly with announcements of opportunities for graduate study and 
research in the humanities. 


For Study in the United States 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: Graduate Fellowships for 
the completion of the dissertation or for continued research after the Ph.D. has 
been received. In general grants are awarded to candidates who have already received 
the degree or who will have fulfilled all the requirements for the degree except 
the dissertation by the time the fellowship year begins (July 1). Awards amounting 
to $1,500 are open to American women who show promise of distinction for 
advanced study or research. Awards of $2,000 are open to the more advanced stu- 
dent; and $3,000 awards are offered for the mature scholar. Closing date, December 
15. Address correspondence to the Secretary of the Committee on Fellowship 
Awards, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY: Louise Wallace Hackney Scholarship for re- 
search in Chinese art. Candidates must be U. S. citizens who are graduate students 
with three years of Chinese language study at a recognized university. Knowledge 
of Chinese history and the history of art are essential. The scholarship is open 
to men or women promising in this field rather than to scholars of recognized 
standing. The tenure of the scholarship will be devoted primarily to research 
in actual paintings and, consequently, is to be spent in a museum where both 
paintings and adequate language guidance are available. The stipend amounts to 
approximately $2,000. Address correspondence to the Director, Freer Gallery of 
Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D. C. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY: Grants for Postdoctoral Research offered 
for the promotion of research in the fields of scholarship. In general these grants 
are not made for projects requiring long continued support. Awards are made by the 
Committee on Research at its meetings in October, December, February, April, 
and June. Applications should be submitted at least one month before the date 
of the meeting at which they are to be considered and on forms obtainable from 
the Society. Address correspondence to the American Philosophical Society, 104 South 
Fifth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 
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BOLLINGEN FOUNDATION, INC.: Fellowships for research, usually in the fields 
of anthropology, archaeology, mythology, sociology, psychology, religion, and art. 
Stipends range from $1,200 to $3,600 a year. There are no specific qualifications; 
each application is judged individually. Address correspondence to the Secretary, 
Bollingen Foundation, Inc., 140 East 62nd Street, New York 21, New York. 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF MIDDLE-WEST AND SOUTH, INC.: Delcamp 
Greek Scholarship Award available to an undergraduate completing work for a 
degree in an accredited college or university within the territory of the association. 
The aim of the award is to provide assistance in obtaining a master’s degree with a 
major in Greek. Graduate work may be carried on outside the territory of the 
association. The amount of the stipend is $500. Address correspondence to William 
C. Korfmacher, Secretary-Treasurer, Classical Association of the Middle-West and 
South, Inc., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY: Grants-in-aid to assist mature scholars to 
complete works of importance. Address correspondence to Louis B. Wright, 
Director, The Folger Library, Washington 3, D. C. 


[FORD] FUND FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION: Faculty Fellow- 
ships available in the humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences, to assist 
undergraduate teachers in broadening their qualifications for teaching their 
respective fields by self-designed programs of reading in related fields, inspection 
of relevant teaching programs, and similar activities. Fellowships are not intended 
to provide for doctoral study, or for individual research except as this bears directly | 
upon the improvement of teaching. Preference will be given to candidates between 
30 and 45 who have exhibited outstanding qualities as teachers, scholars, and 
leaders on their campuses. Each fellowship carries a grant approximately equal to 
the salary of the fellow for the academic year plus necessary expenses. No money 
will be provided for study outside of the United States. Applications are not received 
from candidates themselves. A limited number of nominations may be made 
by the president of each institution, with the understanding that the fellow will 
return to his teaching post for the subsequent year. Application forms filled in 
by the candidate together with forms filled in by the president should be sub- 
mitted through the president’s office to the Committee on Faculty Fellowships, 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION: Fellowships for re- 
search in any field of knowledge or artistic creation in any of the fine arts. Awards 
are normally limited to persons of between 25 and 4o years of age. In general, 
stipends amount to $3,000 for 12 months. Closing date, October 15. Address cor- 
respondence to Henry Allen Moe, Secretary General, John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SOCIETY OF FELLOWS: Applications not received from 
candidates themselves, but nominations from responsible sponsors are welcomed 
(before January 15). Preference is given to candidates who have completed most 
of their routine training for advanced work. Six to eight appointments are usually 
made each year, for three-year terms. Fellows are not subject to examination, are 
not required to make reports, receive no credit for courses; they are free to devote 
their entire time to productive scholarship and preparation therefor, and the 
facilities of all branches of the university are open to them without charge. 
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Stipends are as follows: 1st-term appointment (men below 25), single men, $1,250, 

married, $2,750; 2nd-term appointment (men 25-28), single, $1,500, married, 

$3,000. Unmarried men receive free board and lodging. Fellows also receive 
ary, free tuition, and, in appropriate cases, grants for travel, research materials, etc. 

Address correspondence to Crane Brinton, chairman, Widener 98, Cambridge 38, 
nll Massachusetts. 


or a HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY: Fellowships and Grants-in-aid for research 
ion. in the humanities intended to enable scholars to bring significant research to com- 
tha pletion. Preference is given to scholars whose projects deal with Anglo-American 
the civilization (1500-1800). There are four or five fellowships of $4,000 each. Closing 
liam date, January 1. Address correspondence to the Chairman of the Fellowship Com- 
and mittee, Huntington Library, San Marino 9, California. 


METROPOLITAN MUESUM OF ART: Fellowships for intensive study in one or 
; to more departments of the Museum, plus a minimum of two months study abroad. 
ight, Open to men and women who have completed two years of graduate work by 
June in the history of art, archaeology, or museum training at a recognized Ameri- 
can_college or university. Candidates must be able to furnish indication of ex- 
ceptional ability and promise, and possess adequate reading knowledge of German 
and French. Fellowship stipends are $4,000 for a period of one year beginning 
July 1. Closing date, February 15. Address correspondence to the Dean of Edu- 
cation and Extension, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Avenue and 82nd Street, 
New York, New York. 
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veen | MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE: Graduate fellowships for specialized study in Middle 
and East affairs. Candidates must be under 28 years of age. The fellowships cover 


al to cost of tuition in addition to subsistence stipends of $2,400 a year for periods of one, 
oney two, or three years of intensive study at the School of Advanced International 
sived Studies and other appropriate graduate institutions. Address correspondence to 
nade the Executive Secretary, The Middle East Institute, 1906 Florida Avenue, N. W., 
will Washington, D. C. 


d in NATIONAL WOODROW WILSON FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM: Fellowships for the 
sub- first year of graduate study in the fields of the humanities and social sciences. 
ships, Fellows will be expected to give most serious consideration to entering the academic 
k 22, profession, but acceptance of a fellowship will involve no obligation to do this. 

Men or women students of any U. S. or Canadian college or university may be con- 
r re sidered. Applications will not be received from the candidates themselves; nomi- 
vards nations will be welcomed from responsible members of the academic profession 
neral, (before December 10). Nominations should be sent to the Chairman of the 
$ cor- Selection Committee for the region in which the nominee is currently enrolled 
heim as a student. Fellowships, awarded for one year, are tenable at any graduate school 
in the U. S. or Canada, and in some cases abroad, and will vary in amount ac- 
cording to the individual needs and circumstances. Address requests for names and 
addresses of regional chairmen and other correspondence to the National Director, 

National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program, South Reunion Hall, Princeton, 
ail New Jersey. 


n, are NEWBERRY LIBRARY: Newberry Fellowships in Midwestern Studies in the fields 
levote of history, biography, literary criticism, contemporary social or political scene, 
1 the fiction, or poetry. Candidates may be mature, experienced authors or young, 
rarge. unknown writers giving promise of ability to produce interpretative work of 
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distinction. These fellowships are awarded for full- or part-time work. Full-time | 
fellowships are normally for one year with a minimum stipend of $2,500; the 
general policy is to fit the amount of the grant to the needs of the recipient, 
Address correspondence to Stanley Pargellis, Librarian, The Newberry Library, 
60 West Walton Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


DAVID F. SWENSON-KIERKEGAARD MEMORIAL FUND: Fellowship open to 
individuals with a reading knowledge of Danish and a religious as well as intellec- 
tual interest in Kierkegaard’s thought. The award amounts to $500. Closing date, 
April 15. Address correspondence to Paul L. Holmer, 110 Westbrook Hall, Univer. 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


UNITED CHAPTERS OF PHI BETA KAPPA: Mary Isabel Sibley Fellowship 
awarded alternately in Greek (language, literature, history, or archaeology) and 
French (language or literature). Applicants must be unmarried women under 35 
years of age with demonstrated ability to undertake original research. The Ph.D. 
degree is not essential, but the candidate must have completed both residence 
and course requirements. The stipend of $1,500 is granted biennially. Address 
correspondence to the Secretary, United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, Williams. 
burg, Virginia. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship for advanced 
study of fine arts in America or abroad. The fellowship is open to graduates of 
the College of Fine and Applied Arts of the University of Illinois and to graduates 
of similar schools of equal educational standing. In general candidates should be 
under 24 years of age. Closing date, May 15. Address correspondence to Chairman, 
Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship Committee, College of Fine and Applied 
Arts, Room 110, Architecture Building, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


WENNER-GREN FOUNDATION FOR ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH: Fel- 
lowships, grants-in-aid, etc., awarded to institutions and individuals for research 
and education in the field of anthropology and related sciences. Address cor- 
respondence to the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, 14 
East 71st Street, New York 21, New York. 


For Study Outside the United States 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME: Rome Prize Fellowships for mature students 
capable of independent work in architecture, landscape architecture, musical 
composition, painting, sculpture, history of art, and classical studies. Research 
fellowships, offered in classical studies and art history, carry a stipend of $2,500 
a year and residence at the Academy. All other fellowships carry a stipend of 
$1,250 a year, roundtrip transportation between New York and Rome, studio 
space, residence at the Academy, and an additional allowance for travel. Closing 
date, January 1. Address correspondence to the Executive Secretary, American 
Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE: Mary Campbell Memorial Fellow- 
ship open to college graduates in fields of international relations, race relations, 
history, religion, and sociology. A stipend of $1,000 is offered for study abroad. 
The stipend is lower for study in the United States. Closing date, February 15. 
Address correspondence to the Committee of Award, American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION: American-Scandinavian Foundation 


Travelling Fellowships in unrestricted fields open to applicants with a bachelor’s 
degree who have studied at least one year of Swedish. The awards amount to 
between $1,500 and $2,000 per year and are usually of one year’s duration. Closing 
date, February 1. Address correspondence to the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, 127 East 73rd Street, New York 21, New York. 


BELGIAN-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, INC.: Commission for 


Relief in Belgium Advanced Fellowships for study in Belgium and a few for study 
and research in the Belgian Congo. Candidates should be representative American 
scholars capable of stimulating closer U.S.-Belgian cultural and scientific relations. 
Preference is given to applicants under 35 years of age. Tenure of the awards, 
which include $200 as a stipend for living expenses and an additional allowance for 
essential travel, can generally be adjusted to the individual plan of study. Address 
correspondence to the Secretary, Belgian-American Educational Foundation, Inc., 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Brussels Art Fellowships 
for study in Belgium of the history of art. Candidates should be between the ages 
of 20"and 35, should have a college or university degree, and should have specialized 
in the field of art. The awards amount to $600 for a two months period. Closing 
date, March 1. Address correspondence to the Secretary, Belgian-American Edu- 
cational Foundation, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


CHARLES AND JULIA HENRY FUND: Henry Fellowships for study or research 


to be carried out at Oxford or Cambridge Universities. Candidates must be un- 
married American citizens who have given evidence of distinction in some branch 
of learning; preference will be given to candidiates with recent bachelor’s degrees. 
Candidates are prohibited from receiving similar assistance during the tenure of 
the fellowship and must devote full time to study, social intercourse with other 
students, and travel. The awards are for one year and amount to 600 pounds. 
Closing date, January 1. Address correspondence to the Office of the Secretary of 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, or Office of the Secretary to the Cor- 
poration of Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


DUBLIN INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDIES: Scholarships in Celtic studies 


at the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies. Available to candidates who have a 
university degree of honors standard and can provide evidence of ability to carry 
out research work. Awards amount to between 250 and 350 pounds for one academic 
year and are subject to renewal. Applications may be made between January and 
March. Address correspondence to The Registrar, Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies, 64-65 Merrion Square, Dublin, Ireland. 


DURHAM COLLEGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM: Research Fellow- 


ships in Arts for senior researchers wishing to continue a project on which con- 
siderable work already has been done. The awards are for two years at 600 pounds 
a year, and one is available every two or three years. Address correspondence to 
the Secretary of the Durham Colleges, 38 North Bailey, Durham, England. 


FORD FOUNDATION: Overseas Training and Research Fellowships for U. S. citizens 


wishing to initiate or continue training or research pertaining to Asia and the 
Near and Middle East. Eligibility is limited to students completing undergraduate 
work during the year of application, men and women who have done graduate 
work relating to the specified area, and persons who have had experience or are 
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now engaged in business, government, agricultural or labor relations, or training 
in economics, education, engineering, journalism, law, and other fields regardless 
of whether they have lived and worked in the area. The ordinary age limit is 
35- Closing date, January 31. Address correspondence to the Ford Foundation, 
Board of Overseas Training and Research, 575 Madison Avenue, Room 534, New 
York 22, New York. 


GREEK GOVERNMENT: Greek Government-UNESCO Fellowships for study at 
Mt. Athos in the fields of paleography, iconography, Byzantine architecture, 
Byzantine history, folklore and literature of the Byzantine and post-Byzantine 
epoch, religious and ecclesiastical history of the Orient from the roth to the 19th 
century, wood engraving and arabesques, history of monastic life in the Greek | 
Orthodox Church, life and customs in the Orient during the middle ages. Open 
to men who are qualified to undertake research in the above subjects. The awards 
consist of board and lodging for a period of six months. Address correspondence 
to the Service of Exchange of Persons, UNESCO, 19 avenue Kléber, Paris 16, 
France. 


GOVERNMENT OF CEYLON: Scholarship in Archeology offered to graduates quali- 
fied to undertake archaeological research and having a knowledge of Pali and 
Sanskrit. The award amounts to Rs. 3,600 plus Rs. 1,500 for transportation, Rs. 500 
for living allowance, Rs. 500 for books, etc., and Rs. 700 for medical allowance. 
Address correspondence to the Ministry of Education, Colombo 7, Ceylon. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Buenos Aires Convention 
Fellowship for study in unrestricted fields at the University of Santo Domingo. | 
Open to mature persons, preferably with university degrees, for a period of one 


academic year. Address correspondence to the Embassy of the Dominican Republic, 
4500 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT OF MEXICO: Buenos Aires Convention Fellowships for study in 
unrestricted fields in Mexico for the period of one academic year. Awards amount to 
600 Mexican pesos a month. Address correspondence to the Embassy of Mexico, 2829 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT OF YUGOSLAVIA: Government Scholarships for Slavonic studies, 
Yugoslav literature and folklore. Available to university or college graduates with 
a knowledge of Serbo-Croat, Slovene, French, or German. The awards include 
maintenance, tuition, books, personal allowance, and transportation from the 
Yugoslav frontier to place of study. The tenure is for one year, subject to renewal. 
Address correspondence to the Yugoslav Information Center, 816 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 21, New York. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: The following fellowships are 
administered in the United States by the Institute of International Education. 
General eligibility requirements include U. S. citizenship, bachelor’s degree unless 
otherwise indicated, good academic record, good character and personality, ability 
to use the language of the country of study, and good health. The age limit is 35 
unless otherwise noted. Successful candidiates must meet all expenses of travel and 
incidentals. In most cases they must supplement the grants with partial living 
expenses. Address correspondence to the U. S. Student Program, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th Street at Fifth Avenue, New York 21, New York. 
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BAVARIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE: One fellow- 
ship for study at the Universities of Munich, Erlangen, or Wurzburg, or at one 
of the four philosophical institutes in Bavaria. The fellowship provides tuition 
and 200 DM per month. Closing date, March 1. 


BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT: Four fellowships for research in such fields 
as Portuguese language, Brazilian history, Brazilian literature, Brazilian prob- 
lems in general. It is preferred that successful candidates begin their studies 
in March if possible. Closing date, February 1. 


CUBAN-AMERICAN CULTURAL INSTITUTE: The Father Felix Varela 
Fellowship for study at the University of Havana. Preference will be given 
to students not primarily interested in research. The grantee will receive $100 
a month for ten months plus tuition fees. Closing date, March 1. 


DANISH GOVERNMENT: Three fellowships of 3,255 kroner each. A work- 
ing knowledge of Danish may be acquired in summer orientation courses in 
Denmark. Closing date, March 1. 


~ DEUTSCHER AKADEMISCHER AUSTAUSCHDIENST: Seven fellow- 
ships for study in the universities and institutions of higher learning in the 
Federal Republic of Western Germany. Each fellowship amounts to 2,250 
DM for the academic year. Closing date, March 1. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT: Thirty-five fellowships offered through the 
Direction Générale des Relations Culturalles for study in French universities 
and other state institutions of higher education. Eligibility is limited to un- 
married candidates not over 30 years of age. Awards provide a monthly 
stipend of 20,000 francs and a waiver of tuition fees. Closing date, February 1. 

Forty assistantships offered through the Office National des Universitiés et 
Ecoles Frangaises. Assistants are appointed to French secondary schools and 
teacher training institutions. These positions are part-time and consist pri- 
marily of conducting English conversation classes. Most assistants are assigned 
to schools in the provinces. Those situated in or near university towns are 
entitled to enroll in the nearest university, where tuition is usually waived. 
Applicants must be unmarried and under 30 years of age. Closing date, 
February 1. 


GERMANISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA: A fellowship, preferably in the 
field of Germanics, for study at a university in the Western Zones of Germany, 
in Switzerland at the Universities of Basel, Bern, or Zurich, or in Austria at 
the Universities of Graz, Insbruck or Vienna. The award amounts to $1,000. 
Only unmarried candidates will be considered. Closing date, March 1. 


ITALIAN UNIVERSITY COLLEGES: Two fellowships at the universities of 
Pavia and Pisa. The awards cover tuition and are limited to men students, 
under 30 years of age. Closing date, April 1. 


NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT: Three fellowships open to graduate stu- 
dents, preferably under 28 years of age. Each fellowship carries a stipend of 
2,000 guilders, and tuition fees are waived. Married candidates will be con- 
sidered if not planning to take dependents. Some knowledge of the Dutch 
language is desirable but is not prerequisite. Closing date, March 1. 
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SWEDISH GOVERNMENT: Two fellowships offered through the Sweden- 
American Foundation for study in Swedish universities and other approved 
institutions. For further details, see AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FouNDATION. 


SWISS UNIVERSITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS: The Swiss universities 
offer tuition grants. In addition, Swiss educational institutions and bi-national 
organizations offer partial maintenance grants ranging from 2,000 to 3,500 
francs for the academic year. Closing date, March 1. 


UNIAO CULTURAL BRASIL-ESTADOS UNIDOS: The Unido Cultural 
Brasil-Estados Unidos, Sao Paulo, offers one fellowship including tuition, room 
and board at the Unido, and a stipend of 1,500 cruzieros monthly. The recipient 
teaches English at the Unido for a minimum of six hours a week. The com- 
petition is open to male candidates only, between the ages of 18 and 35. Closing 
date, February 1. 


UNIVERSITY OF CEYLON: Two fellowships at the University of Ceylon, 
Peradeniya, for study of Pali and Buddhism, Indian Philosophy, Economics, 
Geography, History of Ceylon, and Sociology. All lectures, except a few ia 
oriental languages, are given in English. For field work in the villages some 
knowledge of Sinhalese or Tamil would be required. The award includes 
tuition, board, and a double room. Male candidates are preferred. Closing date, 
January 15. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEHERAN: Two awards for study or research in the 
fields of science or the humanities at the University of Teheran. Persian language 
and literature are stressed, and knowledge of Persian is a prerequisite. Male 


candidates only. Closing date, April 1. 


WOOLLEY FOUNDATION: Four fellowships under the auspices of the 
Board of Governors of the United States House of the Cité Universitaire for 
the study in Paris of art and music. Candidates must be graduates of an 
American college or university, or have had equivalent training in their own 
fields. They must be unmarried. Grantees live at the United States House and 
are expected to take an active part in house activities. Closing date, February 1. 


INSTITUTO PARA A ALTA CULTURA: Scholarships for the study of Portuguese 
culture available to specialists from abroad who have published some work dealing 
with Portuguese literature or history. Address correspondence to the Instituto Para 
a Alta Cultura, Praga do Principe Real 14, Lisbon, Portugal. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: Eligibility for these 
fellowships includes completion of two years of residence work for the Ph.D. degree 
or receipt of the degree. “The greatest importance is attached to the project on 
which the candidate wishes to work—its significance, and the evidence of the candi- 
date’s ability to pursue it. The candidate must show promise of distinction in her 
field of study.” The deadline for the receipt of applications is December 15. Address 
correspondence to the Secretary, Committee on Fellowship Awards, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Australian Fellowship open to women for study and research in Australia in 
unrestricted fields. One award of 600 Australian pounds is given for one. year 
and is subject to renewal. 
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AAUW International Fellowships open to women for study and research in 
unrestricted fields in any country other than that of the recipient. There are 
four awards of $1,500 each for one academic year. 


IFUW Fellowship open to women for study and research in unrestricted fields 
in any country other than that of the recipient. One fellowship is available 
amounting to 600 pounds for the academic year. 


AAUW Marion Reilly Award open to women to enable the recipient to com- 

plete a piece of research work already begun. Research may be conducted in 

any field and in any country other than that of the recipient. The award amounts 

to $1,000 and is given for one academic year or for the time required for com- 
‘pletion of research. 


LADY MARGARET HALL: Resident Research Fellowship for a graduate woman stu- 
dent for research in an unrestricted field at Oxford University. The award is for 
three years at 300 pounds a year, and is generally given to someone already well 
started on research and with some work already published. The fellowship is avail- 
able when vacant. Address correspondence to the Secretary, Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, England. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY: Arthur C. Tagge Fellowship offered in the humanities and 
social sciences for university graduates proceeding to a higher degree at McGill 
University. An award of $1,000 is given for one academic year. Closing date, May 1. 

University Fellowships are available in the humanities and 
social sciences to university graduates proceeding to a higher degree at McGill Uni- 
versity. These awards range from $400 to $800 for one academic year and are sub- 
ject to renewal. Closing date, May 1. Address correspondence to the Dean of the 


Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL: The Rotary Foundation Fellowship offered to men and 
women between the ages of 20 and 28 inclusive who hold a college or university 
degree and possess a good speaking knowledge of the language of the country in 
which they propose to study. The amount of the award varies from $1,800 to $3,400 
according to the country of study and covers transportation, maintenance, tuition 
fees, books, etc. for one academic year. Closing date, November 1. Address corre- 
spondence to the applicant’s local Rotary Club. 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE: Janet Watson Scholarship for Final Honour School or Re- 
search Degree course at Oxford University. Available to women graduates of an 
approved university. The awards of from 85 to roo pounds are available for two 
or three year periods. Appointments are made when the scholarship is vacant. 
Address correspondence to The Principal, Somerville College, Oxford, England. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT: Fulbright Awards for Graduate Students for study in Australia, 
Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, Denmark, Egypt, France, Greece, India, 
Iraq, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, and the United Kingdom and colonial 
dependencies. Applications may be made through the Fulbright advisor at the 
applicant’s institution or through the U. S. Student Program, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th Street at Fifth Avenue, New York 21, New York. 

Fulbright Postdoctoral Awards for teaching or postdoctoral 
research in countries with Fulbright agreements (see above). Grants, made in for- 
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eign currencies and not convertible into dollars, may approximate $5,000 plus (in 
many cases) round-trip transportation, cost-of-living allowance for dependents, § 
allowance for equipment, secretarial assistance, etc. Most grants are for one academic 
year although there is a minimum of six months for some few research awards. 
Address correspondence to the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 

Fellowships for U. S. Students under the Convention for the 
Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations for study in Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, § 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, § 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. Since there is always 
a large number of candidates for Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and Peru, there is a greater 
opportunity to be included on a panel to be presented to the other participating 
countries. Awards include round-trip transportation, tuition, and a monthly main- 
tenance allowance, and, in some cases, a small sum for books and incidental ex- 
penses. Address correspondence to the Educational Exchange Branch, Division of 
International Education, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA: Summer School Scholarships for the study of Spanish 
language and literature, English and American literature, and folk music at the J 
University of Havana. Fifteen awards are available for a period of six weeks during 
the summer session. Address correspondence to the Universidad de La Habana, 
Havana, Cuba. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN: Post-graduate 
Research Fellowships for original research in philosophy, history, Dutch, French, § 
German, Italian, Greek, Latin, English, or other fields at Bedford College. Applicants @ 


must be university graduates and must have demonstrated capacity to do original § 
research. The award of 300 pounds a year for one year, subject to extension, is to | 
provide an opportunity for graduates to return to academic work after an interval J 
of over three years from their first degree. Closing date, March 1. 


Susan Stebbing 
Studentship open to women for post-graduate work in philosophy. An award of @ 
100 pounds a year for the period of one year is made once every two or three years. § 
Address correspondence to The Registrar, Bedford College for Women, University 
of London, Regent’s Park, London N. W. 1, England. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH: Research 
Fellowships in History for research in history at the Institute of Historical Research, 
The award of 275 pounds a year is subject to renewal. Closing date, May 1. Address 
correspondence to The Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, Senate House, 
Malet Street, London W.C. 1, England. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER: Research Studentships in Arts for graduate work @ 
in the arts at the University of Manchester. The awards of from 250 to 300 pounds @ 
are subject to renewal. Closing date, July 1. Address correspondence to The Regis @ 
trar, University of Manchester, Oxford Road, Manchester, England. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAO PAULO: Scholarships in unrestrcted fields offered to graduates @ 
from universities or other institutions of higher learning wishing to study at the®™ 
University of Sao Paulo. These awards amount to 5,000 cruzieros a month for one 
year (January to December). Closing date, August 1. Address correspondence tog 
the Rietoria da Universidade de Sao Paulo, Rua Helvetia 55, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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